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set on his purpose and lie let them pass unmolested.  He dared not
lose an hour.

On June I4th, while far away the fate of Ireland trembled in the
balance and the rebel leaders in the green-bannered camp on Vinegar
Hill waited for the tidings of French sails, Nelson obtained second-
hand news from a passing ship that ten days earlier a great fleet had
been seen to the west of Sicily. He accordingly sent the Mutine
ahead to Naples with a letter begging Sir William Hamilton, the
British Ambassador, to urge the King and his English-born Prime
Minister, Acton, to shake off their subservience to the dreaded
Jacobins and strike while the iron was hot. On the iyth he arrived
off the port to learn what he had already suspected: that the French
had gone to Malta and were either about to attack or had already
attacked that island stronghold.

In a fever of excitement he wrote again to Hamilton. The
Neapolitan King, who hated the French, whose sister-in-law had
died on the scaffold in Paris, who had secretly implored British aid,
had a unique opportunity to strike a blow which should save his
throne, liberate Italy and shatter the dark clouds that hung over
Europe. The most formidable of French generals and the Sower of
the French army were at his mercy. For though Nelson had with
him a matchless instrument, it could only do the work of a battle
fleet To destroy the enemy, if at Malta, he needed fireships, gun-
boats and bomb vessels; to annihilate their transports, if at sea, he
must have frigates. The Court of the Two Sicilies, if it would take
its courage in its hands, could supply both. " The King of Naples
may now have part of the glory in destroying these pests of the
human race; and the opportunity, once lost, may never be re-
gained."

But though the timorous Italians sent good wishes and a secret
promise of supplies, they would dare no more. Nelson must beat
the French before they would stir, even though their craven inert-
ness robbed him of all chance of victory and themselves of survival.
Without wasting time, though still bombarding Hamilton with
letters, he pressed through the Straits of Messina and, crowding on
all sail, hurried southward down the'coast of Sicily heading for
Malta, where he hoped to catch the enemy at anchor. On the 22nd
at the southern point of Sicily off Cape Passaro the Mutine fell in
with a Genoese brig and learnt from her master that the French